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DURHAM, N. C. 
The Layman Witnesses, No. 1 








“‘| do my chores, read my paper. The rest of the world can go to 
blazes.’’ 


Response: ‘’Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’’ 


—From the ‘‘Layman Witnesses’’ program at the General Assem- 
bly of the United Presbyterian Church, USA. (See editorial, page 8.) 


























Letters to the Editors “ 


In Right Pew but Wrong Church 


Mason Church 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


On page 3 of your July 7 issue the last 
paragraph reads: “The session of the 
Macon Road Church in Memphis asked 
the Synod to dismiss its Committee on 
Human Relations which had been estab- 
lished last year.” This is correct except 
that the overture was from the session of 
the Mason Church of Memphis Presby- 








tery, not the Macon Road Church of Mem- 
phis. 

CnHas. S. RAMSAY. 
Arlington, Tenn. 





. , . Shocked and surprised. It was not 
the Macon Road but the Mason church. 
abe ELIZABETH BECKNELL, DCE. 
Macon Road church, Memphis, Tenn. 

EDITORS—Our sincere regrets and 
apologies to the Macon Road church. 





1776 Hampden-Sydney College 1958 


Exceptional record for turning out leaders in church, community and nation. 


Sound education undergirded by Christian faith. 


JOSEPH C. ROBERT, President Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 








Your gift, large or small, may 
Open the doorway to 


LIVING e LEARNING e LEADING 
For a deserving student who needs your help. 
Write to 


STILLMAN COLLEGE 


A General Fund Agency of The Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 
P. O. DRAWER 483 TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 








For the best four years of your life... 


SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 


offering a distinguished education in the 

liberal arts and sciences 

Make application early. 

Write to Admissi Cc I 
SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 
Memphis 12, Tennessee 














PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Division of Consolidated Presbyterian College of Synod of N. C. 
Educational excellence for our 
most valuable asset—our youth. 
Fall Session begins September 6, 1958 
Louis C. LaMotte, President Maxton, North Carolina 











QUEENS COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


A liberal arts program especially planned for women students 
A.B. and B.S. degrees ... full accreditation 
Presbyterian Church nililiation 


EDWIN R. WALKER, President 











Presbyterian @ Coeducational @ Founded 1867 
Sound liberal education under vigorous Christian influences. Fully 
accredited. Four-year liberal arts, sciences, business, education. 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: (1) Competitive, (2) Academic, 
(3) Grant in Aid, (4) Remunerative Work. Sixty-acre compus. Ath- 
letics. Domitories. Summer session. Board, room and tuition $895. 
Catalog and illustrated booklet. 

R, T. Le. LISTON, President. Box P. Bristol, Tenn. 











U. P. Thanks 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

. .. I have been reading with interest 
the fine way you have covered the meet- 
ings of the Assemblies in Pittsburgh and 
feel like congratulating you... . 

ForMer U. P. 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

... I have been especially happy with 
your coverage of the General sembly 
of the United Presbyterian Church in the , 
wes. ..x D®@eroir, Micu. * 


Pittsburgh Statement 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

For several weeks I have wanted to 
write you to convey my congratulations 
to the United Presbyterian Church in the 
U. S. A. for its condemnation of our for- 
eign policy of fear and hate. I could not 
agree more that “the only alternative to 
co-existence is co-extinction.” 

The truth of the matter is that co- 
existence will not prove difficult if we 
use “persuasion instead of force.” But 
this means our government and people 
will have to normalize relations with the 
Soviet government and people. This un- 
fortunately, your and my fellow-brother, 
John Foster Dulles, refused to do. 

Until this is done, however, we will 
never be able to establish peace. And if 
our government continues in its present 
hostile posture, it will have to bear the 
major responsibility for WW III. Our 
present policies make this inevitable. 

HuGu B. HESTER, 

Brig. General U. S. Army (Retired). 
Washington, D.C. 


“Too-Large Synods” 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

I have just read your editorial, “Too- 
Large Synods” in the June 30th issue of 
THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. 

Two years ago the Synod’s Council of 
the Synod of North Carolina recommended 
to Synod that an overture go to the Gen- 
eral Assembly asking for a study of this 
very matter, and even suggesting a meth- 
od for reducing the representation at Syn- 
od. Unfortunately, in my opinion, though 
the argument was clearly presented that 
it has become difficult to obtain a meet- 
ing place for Synod on account of its size, 
some of the brethren argued vigorously 
against the recommendation, and it was 
defeated. 

It is high time that consideration be 
given to this matter. The Synod of North 
Carolina for several years has had more 
than 500 commissioners enrolled. 
Raleigh, N. C. Harowp J. DUDLEY. 


“No Spite” 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

Thank you for the news article in THE 
OvuTLooK (June 30) about the Scottish 
College Foundation. However, we shall 
appreciate your correcting the phrase “in 
spite of” which mistakenly was attributed 
to us by the newspapers. There is no 
spite in our official organization, and we 
believe there is little, if any, in the hearts 
of our members. 

Our plan simply is to help the Church 
in the continued operation of Flora Mac- 
donald College, and, as you know from our 
offer last year, substantial help could be 
available. If the church finally decides to 
withdraw, we shall do our best to continue 
an institution for Christian education, and 
we have great faith that, with the help of 
our Lord and our friends, we can do so... 

R. D. McMiIrxan, Jr., Chairman. 
Red Springs, N. C. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. Second-class mail priviliges authorized at Richmond, Va. Published weekly on Monday by Outlook 
Publishers Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, except alternate weeks July and August and last week December. 





Telephone Milton 9-1371; night, ELgin 3-5554. 15¢ a copy, $5.00 a year. 
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Lhe JOresbuterian Outlook 


OLD IN SERVICE 


CONTINUING THE PRESBYTERIAN TRIBUNE 


NEW IN SPIRIT 
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1 North Sixth St., Richmond 19, Virginia 








NEWS ROUND-UP 


AT Least 90% of Australians claim 
to be Christians. A recent survey shows: 
41.9% Anglicans, 24.3% Roman Catho- 
lics, 12% Methodists, 10.7% Presbyte- 
rians, 1.5% Baptists, 1.5% Lutherans. 
. . . THE NortTH Caro.tna Methodist 
Conference rejected a proposal that would 
have urged three of its colleges (Duke, 
High Point and Louisburg) to admit 
Negro students. The Western N. C. Con- 
ference recently adopted such a resolu- 
tion. ... THE NEW STATE of Alaska has 
been warned by Wisconsin’s Senator 
Alexander Wiley that it will let down 
many of its supporters if it votes to 
legalize gambling as a method of bal- 
ancing its budget. . . . Missourt SyNop 
LUTHERANS of the South Wisconsin Dis- 
trict recently cautioned their members 
against joining college social fraternities 
and sororities, “many of which use 
Christless prayers in their meetings.” . . . 
In GREENSBORO, N. C., Bible classes at 
Senior High School will continue next 
fall despite a warning by Assistant State 
Attorney Claude L. Love that he con- 
siders them illegal. . . . STATE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS for denominational or sec- 
tarian hospitals have been urged by the 
Hospital Association of Pennsylvania. 
.. . RELIGIOUS WELFARE AGENCIES spon- 
sored most of the 99 persons arriving in 
New York aboard the first chartered 
planeload of refugees to come to America 
under the Immigration Act of 1957.... 
MARTIN NIEMOELLER, speaking in East 
Northfield, Mass., called for greater 
missionary efforts throughout the world 
to offset the “decline” of the Western 
Christian nations and the white race. 
He said: “The Christian or white na- 
tions are on the decline in many ways, 
in numbers, influence, power and re- 
sources.”” Colored peoples, he said, see 
Christianity and the so-called Christian 
nations as declining. 


$ Up, % Down 

Benevolences reported by Presbyterian, 
U. S., agencies for the first half of this 
year, through June 30, are as follows: 

ANNUITIES AND RELIEF (Atlanta), $150.- 
228 (last year, same time: $137,472); 28% 
of the budget (last year, same time: 31%). 

CHRISTIAN EpucaTion (Richmond), 
$144,115 ($134,595); 21% (23%). 

CHURCH EXTENSION (Atlanta), $397,833 
($362,529); 20.24% (22.49%). 

GENERAL Funp (Atlanta), $229,276 
($213,963); 20.46% (23.95%); INTER- 
CHURCH AGENCIES, $6,995 ($6,598); 24.70% 
(27.96%). —> 














Honolulu Site Acquired 
For Presbyterian Church 

Honotu.u, T.H. (RNs)—Presbyte- 
rians have acquired a property here as 
the site of their rst church in the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii. Valued at $190,000, it 
was acquired by the Presbytery of Los 
Angeles, of which the Honolulu church 
will be a part. 

Decision to initiate work in Hawaii 
was approved by the Presbyterian Board 
of National Missions following a terri- 
tory survey by the presbytery (OUTLOOK, 
Apr. 7). 

At the same time Congregationalists 
reported a membership of 15,201 with 
61 ministers, 113 churches. Since 1870 
Presbyterians have left the Hawaiian 
work to Congregationalists and Dutch 
Reformed. 


Synod of Virginia 
Backs Open Schools 

Virginia Presbyterians, at their recent 
synod meeting at Massanetta Springs, 
added an amendment to the Christian 
Relations report reaffirming their opposi- 
tion to closing schools or legalized gam- 
bling. 

Not a part of the committee’s report, 
the amendment stressed the synod’s faith 
in the public school system and educators 
and opposed the closing of any schools. 
State laws now require any public school 
that becomes integrated to be closed. 
Several Virginia localities are under fed- 
eral court order to be desegregated in 
September. 

The opposition to any form of legalized 
gambling was prompted by a study to be 
conducted by the Virginia Advisory Leg- 
islative Council on the advisability of 
legalizing parimutuel horse race betting. 

A feature of the synod meeting was the 
laving of the cornerstone for the new 
$75,000 bookstore and open-air nook re- 
freshment area. 

A major action of the synod was the 
approval of a $2,500,000 campaign for 
Mary Baldwin and Hampden-Sydney 
colleges and campus Christian activities 
at state institutions. 

James S. Albertson, superintendent of 
the Sunnyside Home for the aged at Mas- 
sanetta Springs, was named Moderator- 
in-Nomination, to succeed Philip A. 
Roberts, Clifton Forge pastor, who was 
Moderator this year. 

The synod will return to Massanetta 
next year June 30-July 1. 





Wortp Missions (Nashville), $1,634,242 
($1,478,044); 36% (42.22%). 


D. A. R. Leader Resigns 
Over NCC Criticism 


WASHINGTON, D.C. (RNs)—A prom- 
inent member of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution has resigned, citing 
the organization’s criticism of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches and the 
United Nations as her reason. 

Mrs. Russell C. Langdon, whose hus- 
band is a retired Army general, and who 
was vice-president of the Manhattan 
chapter of the DAR in New York City, 
submitted her resignation in an open 
letter to Mrs. Frederic A. Groves, presi- 
dent-general of the organization, here. 

She said she objected most strenu- 
ously to “villification” of the National 
Council of Churches and of the U.N. and 
its organizations because they believe in 
building international understanding. 

Mrs. Langdon said that the positions 
adopted by the DAR “‘are subversive to 
the true interests of our country and are 
based on misinformation sent to members 
systematically, slandering our best and 
most patriotic citizens and institutions.” 

“T regret that I have but one resigna- 
tion to give to my country,” she declared. 

Gen. Langdon said he agreed with his 
wife’s action in resigning and added that 
she was “particularly digusted that the 
rank and file of the DAR have so little 
to say in the organization, that everything 
is cut-and-dried before meetings.”’ 


Joins U. S. A. Staff 


John H. Marion, Richmond, Va., for- 
merly executive director of the Virginia 
Council on Human Relations, has joined 
the staff of the U. P. USA Presbyterian 
Boards of Christian Education and Na- 
tional Missions. He will serve as a spe- 
cialist in race relations, counselling with 
pastors and churches throughout the 
South. Dr. Marion was the first Presby- 
terian, U. S., secretary of Christian Re- 
lations. Virginia will be the focal point 
of Dr. Marion’s activities for the next 
few months. 


Geneva Doctorate 


Dean James I. McCord of Austin 
(Texas) Seminary was awarded an hon- 
orary doctorate in theology at the Uni- 
versity of Geneva (Switzerland) in con- 
nection with current celebrations of the 
contributions of John Calvin. Dean Mc- 
Cord has completed his sabbatical year 
abroad and will soon be returning home. 








Korea Mission (U.P. USA) 
To Change Administration 


SEOUL, KorEA (SpEcIAL)—Fifty Pres- 
byterian, USA, Korea missionaries met 
for 10 days here in the 54th annual meet- 
ing of the Korea Mission of the Presby- 
terian Church, USA, and took final steps 
towards complying with their home 
Board’s directive to dissolve the 74-year- 
old organization as an administrative 
body. 

E. Otto DeCamp is the new chairman. 
Retiring chairman Reuben E. Torrey, 
Jr., presented him with a special gavel 
whose handle was cut from a tree in the 
yard in Seoul where DeCamp grew up as 
a boy. The head was from a beam in 
Taejon National Prison where the new 
chairman was thrown into jail by the 
Japanese for removing newly-installed 
idols from Chongju mission property 
shortly before the outbreak of the war 
with Japan; binding was in brass from 
a transmitting tube at the HLKY where 
DeCamp is director of Korea’s pioneer 
Christian Radio Station. 


Taejon School 

Highlights of the session included: 

Overwhelming approval of the pro- 
posed inter-mission boarding school at 
Taejon, requesting the New York Board 
for $7,000 towards initial capitalization 
of this project in cooperation with the 
Southern Baptist and Presbyterian, U.S., 
missions in Korea. 

Receipt of official notification of the 
change of name of the supporting Board 
of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church, USA, to the Commission on Ecu- 
menical Mission and Relations of the 
United Presbyterian Church in the USA. 

Approval of plans to cooperate with 
the Methodists in exploring the possi- 
bility of establishing a new inter-mission 
Language School in connection with 
Yonsei University in Seoul. 

Approval of a draft constitution for 
future administration of funds and per- 
sonnel by a joint committee made up of 
mission and Korean Presbyterian repre- 
sentatives. 

Approval of the acceptance of responsi- 
bility for missionary connection with 
pioneer Kangwon province, large north- 
eastern mountain territory which has been 
pleading for missionary personnel since 
the close of the Korean War. 


U. S. Greetings 

Reception of fraternal greetings brought 
by R. K. Robinson of Mokpo on behalf 
of the Korea Mission of the Board of 
World Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. Due notice was taken of 
the fact that the active Southern Presby- 
terian mission force in Korea now out- 
numbers that of the Northern body. Both 
groups have worked in close cooperation 
with each other, the Australian Presby- 
terians, and the General Assembly of the 


4 





Presbyterian Church in Korea, for more 
than 60 years. 

Election of Professor Horace Grant 
Underwood, grandson of Korea’s first 
Presbyterian missionary, as chairman for 
the 1959 annual meeting, now scheduled 
to be the last before turning administra- 
tion to the joint committee. 


New Policies Get 
Lebanon Approval 


BEIRUT (RNS)—Missionaries of the 
United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. at their annual field meeting in 
this troubled capital mapped plans for 
the complete integration of the work of 
the denomination’s mission with the 
Evangelical Church of Syria and Leb- 
anon. 

Notwithstanding the curtailment of 
mission activities in Tripoli, Jibrail and 
Nabatiyeh in northern Lebanon, a group 
of about 40 Americans and their co- 
workers of Lebanon and Syria are con- 
tinuing plans, begun several years «go, 
for the Evangelical Church to take over 
the administration of the mission’s pro- 
gram and oversee the work of mission- 
ary personnel. 

Last March, the Joint Committee on 
Integration for the Evangelical Church 
of Syria and Lebanon and for the United 
Presbyterian mission scheduled integra- 
tion ceremonies for April 1959. 

The United Presbyterian Church has 
already merged its overseas work with 
national Protestant churches in six coun- 
tries: Japan, the Philippines, India, 
Chile, Thailand, and Cameroun, West 
Africa. Integration of its missions is 
also scheduled in Egypt, Korea, and Co- 
lombia, South America. 

Eighteen United Presbyterian mission- 
aries have been evacuated from northern 
Lebanon to Beirut. Twelve of these were 
staff members of Tripoli Boys’ and Girls’ 
Schools and of the 100-bed Kennedy 
Memorial Hospital in Tripoli. The move 
was made at the suggestion of the Amer- 
ican Embassy in Beirut and followed the 





FLORIDA COLLEGE HEAD—William 
H. Kadel, First church, Orlando, Fla., 
is the president-elect of the new Flor- 
ida Presbyterian College being planned. 


evacuation of foreign employees of the 
Iraq Petroleum Company, which has its 
terminal in Tripoli. 

Lebanese rebels, reported to have 
threatened to blow up the hospital, dy- 
namited the home of one missionary fam- 
ily at the mission’s Rural Fellowship 
Center at Jibrail, breaking into other 
buildings and damaging property. 

Earlier, vandals had dynamited a 
Lebanese neighbor’s home and killed a 
local skeikh (headman), who was trying 
to protect the center. 

The church has in Lebanon, besides 
the hospital in Tripoli, six secondary 
schools, Beirut College for Women, the 
Near East School of Theology, a printing 
press which issues religious, educational, 
and scientific publications, and a tuber- 
culosis sanatorium. 

In Syria, the church operates at Deir- 
ez-Zor an 85-bed hospital, which serves 
nearly 4,00 patients yearly. It also co- 
operated in a junior college at Aleppo. 


Scores Slow Progress of 
Canadian Church Union 


TORONTO (RNS)—Failure of union 
discussions between the Anglican Church 
of Canada and the United Church of 
Canada to be followed through to ‘“‘the 
stages of experiment and testing” was 
deplored by F. H. Wilkinson, Anglican 
bishop of Toronto. 

He told delegates to the 106th annual 
synod of the Toronto diocese that pro- 
posals for the establishment of a mu- 
tually acceptable ministry for the two 
denominations should have been put into 
action. 

“The benefits which would have been 
realized through such an experimental 
scheme would have far outweighed any 
mistakes or difficulties created,” he said. 

Union discussions have been at a stand- 
still for some time. It is hoped that they 
will be renewed following this summer’s 
Lambeth Conference in London of An- 
glican and Episcopal bishops from 
throughout the world. Union schemes 
in a number of countries will be discussed 
by the Lambeth committee on church 
unity, of which Bishop Wilkinson is a 
member. 

Bishop Wilkinson said that pressure 
for Christian unity will increase from 
the “perimeter” of the church, and that 
such unity would demand greater spirit- 
ual maturity of all Christians. “It is a 
sin not to desire and labor for the unity 
of the church,” he said. 





Ministers’ Vacation Exchange 


Including U.S., USA, AR and 
United Presbyterians 





FALL SUPPLY 

Florida, late Oct. or Nov. 2-4, Sundays. 
Would like manse. Professor, Gordon Di- 
vinity School. David W. Kerr. Box E, 
Beverly Farms, Mass. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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Preacher, Stick to the Gospel! 


N THE SEVENTEENTH CHAP- 

TER of the Book of Judges there is 
a story about a man named Micah and 
a certain Levite—a story which is far 
more relevant than its antiquity may 
suggest. 

Micah was a rich farmer who lived in 
what some of us might regard as a golden 
age. There was no king and no govern- 
ment. There were no taxes. Free enter- 
prise ruled, unhampered by such nasty 
restraints as organized labor, social se- 
curity or a Fair Employment Practices 
Commission. “Every man did what was 
right in his own eyes’”—an ideal condi- 
tion for morality and prosperity, accord- 
ing to some of my friends. 

Micah was a true child of his time. 
His ethics were not exactly lofty. He 
had stolen from his mother 1,100 shekels 
which she had saved up for an offering 
to the gods, but his conscience—or was 
it the fear of her curse?—prevailed upon 
him and he restored the money to her. 
On the other hand, Micah was a very 
religious fellow. Being well off, he was 
able to practice his religion in style. 
For instance, he did not need to keep his 
gods on a shelf in the living room where 
they might disturb him. He could afford 
a special shrine for them in a separate 
room of the house where he could wor- 
ship on the Sabbath and on holy days. 
In this way his spiritual life never got 
in the way of his business activities, or 
his treatment of his wives and children, 
or his relations with members of other 
tribes and races. 


No Minister 


But, to Micah’s great sorrow, he did not 
have a minister for his private church. 
The gods—the teraphim—were there. So 
was the ephod—the pulpit gown. But 
there was no one to wear it. Micah could 
not be completely certain of divine ap- 
proval until the vacancy was filled. He 
went so far as to ordain one of his own 
sons, but this seemed a bit high-handed 
even to his rugged individualism. Then 
luck came to Micah in the form of a 
Levite, a minister without a church. Mi- 
cah drove a good bargain with the Levite. 
For the price of a fledgling seminarian, 
he got himself a veteran preacher. We can 
just see him entering his private church 
for the first service of his private min- 
ister, beaming, rubbing his hands, and 
muttering: “Now I know that the Lord 
will prosper me, because I have a Levite 
as a priest!” 

The Levite, too, was a true child of his 
time. He was “hard up” financially— 
a traditional trouble of preachers. The 
people who depended on his services 





MR. BODO delivered this message at the 
recent Pittsburgh General Assembly. Now 
pastor of the First church, Princeton, N. J., 
he came from Hungary. 


JULY 21, 1958 


By JOHN R. BODO 


despised him more than slightly because, 
while they could not get along without 
him, neither could he get along without 
them. Thus they told him, in classical 
Hebrew, “Preacher, stick to the gospel!” 
and the Levite was not offended. He 
knew his place. He knew on which side 
his bread was buttered. He was an obe- 
dient, uncritical servant of his congre- 
gation and constituency—a nice, safe 
minister. 


It Speaks to Today 

Now this is an ancient and primitive 
story, but it speaks to our condition with 
strange eloquence. When the General 
Council, five years ago, published a letter 
regarding the dangers of a sterile, reac- 
tionary defense against Communism, 
many Presbyterians — including some 
ministers—cried with a loud voice, 
“Preacher, stick to the gospel!” When 
the General Assembly, in 1956, spoke 
out plainly against residential segrega- 
tion, there was a similar hue and cry. 
I am certain that the courageous message 
of this historic General Assembly, with 
its prophetic comments on our interna- 
tional relations, will not escape the same 
fate. 

But this is nothing new. From time 
immemorial man has been trying to ex- 
ploit God rather than obey him. The 
Micahs have always insisted that their 
preachers say what they want to hear 
rather than what they need to hear. The 
Micahs want the candy of consolation 
without the hard bread of integrity or the 
bitter medicine of criticism. And as long 
as there are Micahs, there will also be 
Levites: false prophets who will gladly 
preach, ‘‘ ‘Peace, peace,’ when there is no 
peace”; hireling priests who will sanc- 
tion, rationalize and “prove from the 
Bible” anything necessary for the pres- 
ervation of the status quo. 


The Whole Gospel 


What can we say to the old cliché, 
“Preacher, stick to the gospel”? I sug- 
gest that we answer, “Gladly; we will 
stick to the gospel as long as we may 
stick to the whole gospel!” For this is 
our divine commission; to preach and 
teach the whole gospel of redemption and 
reconciliation—to proclaim the Good 
News of Christ’s Kingship over the whole 
sweep of life. Christ will not settle for 
less. He will not be confined to a neat, 
little shrine marked “religion” or “spir- 
itual concerns.” He insists on getting 
mixed up in our politics, our economic 
practices, our social problems. He makes 
his claim on our total life: individual 
and corporate, national and international, 
temporal and eternal! 

The Micahs are alwzys in a majority. 


The Levites always have a powerful, 
vociferous minority. No matter; the is- 
sue between the whole gospel and a 
truncated travesty of the gospel trans- 
cends statistics because it is an issue in 
which God himself is involved, deeply 
and completely. He ordered Moses to 
meddle with the problems of Jewish slave 
labor in Egypt, and with His help Moses 
was constituted a majority. He chal- 
lenged Jeremiah to keep talking in the 
midst of abuse, lynching and loneliness, 
and by His power Jeremiah was consti- 
tuted a majority. He commanded Paul to 
take on single-handed the vested inter- 
ests of Diana of the Ephesians, and in 
His strength Paul was constituted a ma- 
jority over hundreds and thousands of 
Demetriuses. 

I could go on. I could trace—through 
the Bible and throughout Christian his- 
tory—the witness of men and women who 
refused to play it safe, claiming that the 
gospel has little or nothing to say to our 
total condition—that it is somehow con- 
fined to our “spiritual” condition—as if 
we were disembodied spirits, isolated 
spiritual atoms, rather than flesh-and- 
blood persons destined by our Creator 
for community! This great cloud of 
witnesses is with us at this General As- 
sembly. They will not let us forget our 
Presbyterian heritage: Calvin’s affirma- 
tion of God’s sovereignty; Knox’s defi- 
ance of tyranny; Makemie’s stroke for 
freedom of religion; and all the others, 
past and present, who, without making 
any headlines, have not ceased to bring 
the gospel to bear on the whole life of 
the secular community while striving to 
let Christ mold the church into a closer 
likeness of the “beloved community.” 


Different or Conforming 


For the world will not be convinced 
by our words alone. We will continue to 
be judged as a community—the Chris- 
tian community—courageously different 
or dully conforming. Our pronounce- 
ments are splendid. The witness of our 
words is fine. But our sessions and con- 
gregations, our cities, our nation, and 
the emerging peoples of the world are 
looking at us—skeptically or expectantly 
—to see what we do about it. 

When Jesus came to Nazareth to 
preach his first sermon in the most diffi- 
cult church on earth—his home church— 
he chose as his text the prophecy of Isa- 
iah: “The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
me, because he has anointed me to preach 
good news to the poor; he has sent me 
to proclaim release to the captives and 
recovery of sight to the blind, to set at 
liberty those who are oppressed, to pro- 
claim the acceptable year of the Lord.” 
It was his campaign platform, his social 
pronouncement, his message to the world. 

Now Jesus was not much of a success 
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Are Negroes Less Intelligent? 


OR A LONG TIME psychologists 

have been trying to determine wheth- 
er Negroes and whites differ in inborn 
ability to learn. The Testing of Negro 
Intelligence by Professor Audrey M. 
Shuey,* chairman of the Department of 
Psychology of Randolph-Macon Wom- 
an’s College is a review of 170 publica- 
tions of the past forty years relevant 
to the issue. These publications report 
studies of the results of intelligence tests 
given to 80,000 Negro pre-school chil- 
dren, school children, and college stu- 
dents, and to the selectees in two World 
Wars. The volume contains tables which 
summarize these studies indicating that 
the average score made by white people 
is higher than the average score made by 
colored people but that the highest scores 
of the two groups are equal and the low- 
est scores of the two groups are equal. 


Environment 

No psychologist believes that the in- 
telligence test measures innate intelli- 
gence directly and purely. One’s score 
on an intelligence test is undoubtedly 
influenced by both hereditary factors and 
environmental factors. Dr. Shuey’s book 
presents convincing evidence of the im- 
portance of environmental factors, al- 
though she minimizes their importance. 
The fact that the races become farther 
apart in average score with increasing 
age, the fact that the average urban 
child scores higher than the average rural 
child, that northern Negroes score higher 
than southern Negroes, and the fact that 
the average score of Negro inductees from 
some northern states is above that of 
white inductees from some southern states 
are all reported by Dr. Shuey. These 
facts are part of a sizeable body of data 
" Oheaiees M. Shuey, The Testing of Negro In- 


telligence, Lynchburg: J. P. Bell Co., Inc., 1958. 
Pp. xvi + 352. 





STICK TO THE GOSPEL! 
(Continued from page 5) 

in the ministry. The Micahs and their 
faithful Levites rejected him. He enlisted 
only twelve real followers, but when the 
crisis broke they deserted him. He was 
the loneliest of the prophets because he 
would not preach less than the whole gos- 
pel; forgiveness to the penitent and judg- 
ment to the self-righteous; a new status 
for the humble and a fierce warning to 
the arrogant; strength and comfort to all 
who would let God use them and ruthless 
exposure to all who were trying to use 
him for their own petty ends. 

The career of Jesus ended abruptly, on 
a cross. Then, just as abruptly, it was 
resumed. Someone rolled away the stone. 
The prisoner escaped, and no one has 
been able to imprison him again, whether 
in a tomb or in a system. And he is still 
at large. 
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By THOMAS H. HENDERSON 


which establishes without question that 
cultural factors influence the intelligence 
test score. 

Fruitless have been the efforts of scien- 
tists to separate the influence on intelli- 
gence test scores of environmental factors 
from that of hereditary factors. The re- 
sult has been that, as Dr. Shuey indi- 
cates, virtually every textbook in psy- 
chology written in the past ten vears 
concludes that we have no evidence of 
inborn racial differences in intelligence. 
Notwithstanding this unanimity of in- 
terpretation and in complete absence of 
scientific evidence for her dissenting 
opinion, Dr. Shuey concludes her book 
with this argumentative leap: “The re- 
markable consistency in test results .. . 
{and other facts | all point to the 
presence of some native differences be- 
tween Negroes and whites as determined 
by intelligence tests.” 

This amazing non sequitur is made by 
the author who earlier quotes two psy- 
chologists as saying, “The scientist, to 
be of value to society, must avoid wish- 
ful thinking and report the truth as far 
as he has discovered it, without pretend- 
ing to know more than he actually does 
know.” Her concluding statement is even 
more inexcusable than that of Dr. Henry 
Garrett, the final sentence of whose fore- 
word says, “I believe that the weight of 
evidence supports her conclusion,” since 
he did label his sentence as a mere belief. 


Possibilities 


With reference to relative innate in- 
telligence, there are three logical possi- 
bilities: whites are innately superior to 
Negroes, Negroes are innately superior 
to whites, and neither group is innately 
superior to the other. The fact that the 
intelligence test score is the result of an 
inseparable mixture of both environmen- 
tal and hereditary influences makes it 
impossible to use it to support either 
logical possibility. As Stagner and Kar- 
woski! conclude: 

Some psychologists hold that. while cul- 
tural factors account for most of the dif- 
ferences in intelligence test performance 
among varying racial groups, the con- 
sistency of results from such investiga- 
tions justifies a belief in true inherited 
racial differences in ability. Whether one 
accepts or rejects this view is a matter of 
faith. The importance of the cultural fac- 
tor is demonstrated; the alleged residue 
of innate differences cannot be demon- 





1Ross Stagner and T. F. Karwoski, Psychology, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York, 1952. pp. 
462-63. 





DR. HENDERSON is the dean of Virginia 
Union University and among other offices 
held he is vice-chairman of the Virginia 
Council on Human Relations. 


strated. The intricacy of the problem can 
be illustrated by a single example: North- 
ern whites in the United States consis- 
tently score above Southern whites. S-nce 
they are racially similar, the result must 
be culturally determined. Can we argue 
that any difference greater than this (e.g., 
the white-Negro difference) must be partly 
hereditary? The argument is not con- 
vincing, because Negro culture is not iden- 
tical with Southern white culture. At 
present, therefore, those who cling to a 
belief in innate race differences do so on 
faith; our techniques are not sufficiently 
developed to solve the problem factually. 


This book appears at a time of ten- 
sion resulting from the desegregation of 
public education issue. Four comments 
seem relevant. 

1. Dr. Shuey quotes Hollingworth as 
pointing out that a difference of 20 to 
25 points in I. Q. is usually necessary 
before teachers recognize the gap in 
mental ability between children and re- 
cord this difference in their school marks. 
The difference in average score of the 
two groups is far from being of this mag- 
nitude. 

2. The average score of a group re- 
veals nothing about the score of a par- 
ticular person. The implication for edu- 
cation has been stated by a recent book? 
in these words: 

With this high degree of overlap (a find- 
ing that is characteristic of most studies 
on this question) and with the realization 
that Negro children in the public schools 
of this country have earned I. Q. scores 
as high as 200, one conclusion is ines- 
capable: Any decision to use differences 
in the average I. Q. scores of the two 
“racial” groups as a basis for classifying 
in advance any individual child, Negro or 
white, is scientifically unjustified. (Italics 
in original document). 


3. The fact that young children of 
the two groups are closer together in in- 
telligence tests scores than older children 
strongly suggests that desegregation of 
children in the earlier grades may work 
more smoothly in the initial stages than 
desegregation of older children. 

4. The differentials in tests scores are 
strong evidence of the inequality of ‘“‘sep- 
arate but equal” schools. As two southern 
white psychologists, Prothro (University 
of Tennessee) and Teska (University of 
Oklahoma) have said, “The assertion 
that groups who do poorly on intelligence 
tests would not absorb education if it 
were provided, therefore, appears to be 
entirely false. On the contrary, the ex- 
istence of racial, sectional, and language 
groups who do poorly on tests of intelli- 
gence is powerful testimony to the dis- 
criminatory neglect of their capabili- 
ties.’ 

“David Krech and Richard S. Crutchfield, Fle- 
ments of Psychology. Alfred A. Knopf. New 
York. 1958. p. 579. 

38E. Terry Prothro and P. T. Teska. Psychology: 


A Biosocial Study of Behavior. Ginn and Co. 
Boston. 1950. pp. 490-91. 
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ATTACK ON A COMMISSIONER 


EDITORS’ NOTE—The following cor- 
respondence is self-explanatory. Mr. Mof- 
fett was a member of the standing com- 
mittee on Christian Relations. It will be 
of interest to know if other commissioners 
were subjected to the same attack. The 
“Judas Goat” approach has been used by 
a group of laymen for several years, with 
mailings usually coming from Texas. 


(Verbatim Copy of a Letter Received 
June 28, 1958, typed on yellow paper) 

Accompanying this letter is a reprint 
from a secular magazine showing pictures 
with verbal descriptions, of a goat called 
Judas Goat, trained by stock yard and 
butcher or packing house personnel, for 
directing sheep from stockyard to a 
slaughter house. Title of the pictorial 
series is “Judas Goat.”—P. G. M. 





Houston, Texas 
June 26, 1958 
Rey. Polk G. Moffett 
The |first Presbyterian Church 
Eighth and Ash St. 
Duncan, Oklahoma 


Dear Mr. Moffett: 

In recognition of what you have done 
to support the cause of the Committee of 
Christian Relations, the Brotherhood of 
Political Demagogues and fuzzy-minded 
do-gooders award you for your efforts at 
the last session of the General Assembly 
the enclosed citation and from this day 
henceforth, you shall officially bear the 
name of Judas goat. When you can no 
longer successfully fill this capacity, you 
are to become the pastor of a church com- 
posed entirely of the minority group and 
there you can enjoy the brotherhood of 
man without any regard to race, creed, 
or color. 

Your present congregation feels that the 
job of a pastor is to feed the flock and 
guard the sheep from the wolves. How- 
ever, there seems to be much evidence 
that you have been shearing the sheep 
instead of feeding them. 

Yours truly, 
Mr. & Mrs. ANONYMOUS. 





June 28, 1958 
To the Anonymous Sender of a Letter, 
from “Houston, Texas, June 26, 1958” 
Addressed to me as indicated above, 
Signed “Mr. & Mrs. Anonymous” 


Dear Mr. & Mrs. Anonymous: 

This is to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter. Since you lacked the courage to 
identify yourselves, I trust that you re- 
ceive my reply through one of the church 
papers by whose favor I hope to make it 
known. Considering the nature of your 
communication, your selection of yellow 
paper is appropriate. 





Peace College 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


At Peace College education for the 
first and second years of college and 
the last two years of high school is 
pursued in an atmosphere which is 
friendly, informal, traditional, and 
Christian . - in classes that are 
fairly small and with instruction in 
the hands of trained and experienced 
faculty members. For catalogue or 
information, write 


WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, President 
PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
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I am grateful for the privilege and 
confidence of Southwest Oklahoma Pres- 
bytery extended me in being a commis- 
sioner to the 1958 General Assembly. I 
am humbly grateful for the opportunity 
afforded me in giving witness to my con- 
victions in the deliberations of the Com- 
mittee on Christian Relations. It was with 
much satisfaction that I observed the Gen- 
eral Assembly upheld my personal views 
in their adoption of the majority report 
of the Christian Relations Committee. 

You, in your letter, seek to “revile ... 
persecute ... utter all kinds of evil... 
falsely”’ on account of my views and stand 
taken in the meetings of the Christian 
Relations Committee of General Assembly. 
I count it an unwanted honor to be the 
object of your crude scorn and malicious 
abuse. I find your communication most 
distasteful and exceedingly out of keep- 
ing with Presbyterian and Christian man- 
ners. I suggest that you apply your zeal 
and ingenuity to being positively coura- 
geous Christians and practicing Presbyte- 
rians. Then would come to pass the ad- 
vancing of Christ’s Kingdom, rather than 
the hindering of it, in your personal lives, 
the church, and the world about us. 

Yours in Good Faith, 

PoLK G. MOFFETT 
Duncan, Okla. 

+s = 2 


THIS was the strength of the first Chris- 
tians, that they lived not in one world 
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only, but in two, and found in conse- 
quence not tension alone, but power, the 
vision of a world unshaken and unshak- 
able-—Harry EMERSON FospIck. 
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21st EDITION 


| y we BIDIC 
Dbook 


{Formerly known as “Pocket Bible Handbook”’} 


Book OF a Lifetime ... FOR a Lifetime 
Loved alike by ... Young and Old 
Widely Used in Colleges and Seminaries 
Highly Commended by leading Magazines 
SpeciaHy Useful for S S Teachers | 


| itis an Abbreviated Bible Commentary, 
with Notes on Books of the Bible, their Historical, 
Geographical and Chronological Backgrounds, 
with 75 Illustrative Maps: 


| Amazing Archaeological Discoveries, 
Confirming or Illustrating Bible History, with 78 

| Authentic Photographic Reproductions: 

Related Historical Data from the Annals of 

Babylon, Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Greece and 

Rome, touching the Bible Story: 

How We Got the Bible, Formation of Old and 

New Testaments, Apocryphal Books, Manu- 

scripts and Early Christian Writings: 

An Epitome of Church History, Connecting 

Bible Times with Our Own; Early Church Fath- 

ers, Persecutions, Rise of the Papacy, the Popes, 

Luther and the Reformation. 

Now Contains Select Rible Verses. There 

is nothing published, of its size, that has anything 

like as much practical Biblical information. 

{Further particulars sent on request} 
4 x 62 x 1% inches 


| 956 Pages Cloth Bound $3.00 


Order from your Bookstore or 


| H.H. HALLEY, Box 774, chicago90, m. 

















Officially 
Recommended 


from the report of the Standing 
Committee on Christian Education, 
1958 General Assembly. 


That the Assembly commend the Board 
of Christian Education and its staff for 
significant achievement in the difficult area 
of the preparation of teaching and cur- 
riculum materials; for their diligence and 
faithfulness in handling problems inherent 
in the teaching functions of our Church; 
for their fidelity in preparing materials 
properly interpreting Holy Scripture, the 
Standards of the Church, and the pro- 
nouncements of the General Assembly; 
and further that the Assembly commend 
to the churches the use of these Presbyte- 
rian materials. 


Our Presbyterian Literature provides education materials for a 
complete program of Christian Education. 


Write for brochure describing the literature planned, written, edited, 
and produced by and for our Church—"Our Presbyterian Literature.” 
BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION °* PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U. S. 
Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia 
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EDITORIAL 


Cartoon Series 

Our cover for this issue reproduces a 
cartoon which is the first in a series of 
“The Layman Witnesses.” These are 
provided by the courtesy of Miss Mildred 
Roe, secretary of the Women’s Depart- 
ment for the Presbyterian, U. P. USA 
Board of Christian Education. 

It was “her” program at the Pittsburgh 
Assembly that provided one of the mem- 
orable evenings on the witness of the 
layman and the cartoon series brought a 
penetrating and searching message. We 
hope they will be able to carry at least 
some of the same force in print. 

Miss Roe’s program, by the way, along 
with slides of the cartoons, will be avail- 
able for use in the churches. 

Warning: The program is “strong 
meat” and, therefore, not for babes. Its 
message is so relevant that, for some, it 
will be offensive in the sense that the 
gospel is offensive. 


Stated Clerk 

As our last issue went to press we re- 
ceived word of the acceptance by James 
A. Millard, Jr., of the office of Stated 
Clerk of the Presbyterian, U. S., General 
Assembly. 

Now on the faculty of Austin Sem- 
inary, Dr. Millard will assume his duties 
next summer when the retirement of the 
present incumbent, E. C. Scott, is re- 
quired. 

The nominating committee for the Of- 
fice of the General Assembly presented 
the name of Dr. Millard with great en- 
thusiasm and called him “the one” man 
in the church who stands out distinctly 
as highly qualified for the responsibili- 
ties of the office, presenting an impressive 
array of documentary support (OUTLOOK, 
Apr. 7). 

As Dr. Millard looks forward to his 
new opportunity, he will certainly have 
the good wishes and support of the 
church-at-large and when he assumes his 
office next year he will be assured of the 
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heartiest cooperation on all sides. 

Dr. Scott’s efficient and painstaking 
service through the years will receive our 
attention at the proper time. 





SEGREGATION-INTEGRATION 


ROUND-UP 


Resistance to integration has hardened 
since 1954 and it will “just have to wear 
itself out,” according to Herman H. 
Long, director of race relations for the 
Congregational Christian Churches’ 
Board of Home Missions. 

At the 15th annual race relations in- 
stitute at Nashville’s Fisk University, 
he said the resistance will have to wear 
itself out “‘because there will never be a 
change of heart.” 

Great progress, he said, has been made 
in the past four years. Nine states out 
cf 17 with laws previously preventing 
desegregation have made a change or a 
substantial beginning toward integration. 

Dr. Long declared that much resistance 
to integration is politically based, point- 
ing to current campaigns being waged 
in Tennessee. 


Joseph Robison, attorney for the Amer- 
ican Jewish Congress, speaking at the 
Fisk institute, said segregationists “may 
successfully reverse” the Supreme Court 
ruling on desegregation. ‘The forces for 
integration are moving backwards,” he 
said. Reversal of the ruling will come, 
he said, if segregationists “keep up their 
present successful fight of delay.” 


The healthiest sign in the South teday 
is the “split” in the church over integra- 
tion, G. McLeod Bryan, professor of 
Christian ethics at Wake Forest College 
(N.C.), told the recent Fisk institute on 
race relations. The church’s profession of 
inclusiveness while practicing segrega- 
tion has placed it in a moral crisis, he 
said, and has given churchmen a guilty 
conscience. “But God created the church 
to bring crisis to life, and the church’s 
guilty conscience is what has produced 
the greatest action.” 


Congregational Christians 

The recent federal court order sus- 
pending integration at Central High 
School, Little Rock, Ark., was con- 
demned by the General Council of the 
Congregational Christian Churches at 
the recent 14th biennial meeting. The 
council deplored the recognition “by any 
court of the state the implied principle 
that displays of violence are justification 
for postponement or suspension of school 
desegregation “as required by the U. S. 
Supreme Court.” 


Speaking to the Congregationalists (see 
above), Will D. Campbell, Nashville, 
Tenn., associate executive of the De- 


partment of Racial and Cultural Rela- 


tions of the National Council of 
Churches, declared that Christian seg- 
regationists who adhere to the principle 
of white supremacy are chargeable with 
“heresy.” For the church to permit the 
doctrine of white supremacy to dominate 
the culture in the name of Christ or the 
church presents a heresy with which 
Protestantism has never learned to deal. 
He said he is unwilling to declare that 
people guilty of such a heresy are not 
Christians though they are behaving in 
an un-Christlike manner. 

The real key to the solution of the 
current racial struggle, he said, rests “‘in 
the hands of enlightened, liberal Negro 
Christians, and not in the hands of the 
whites—not even the whites of goodwill.” 

Said he: ‘Every case of desegregation 
has come, not when a group of whites 
of goodwill got tegether and said we 
have discriminated long enough—but 
when a group of Negroes got together and 
said we have been discriminated against 
long enough.” 


Baptist Young People 


Some 8,000 young Baptists from 
throughout the world, meeting recently 
in Toronto, Canada, condemned legisla- 
tion in South Africa intended to prevent 
Africans and whites from worshipping 
together in churches. Theodore F. Adams, 
Richmond, Va., president of the Baptist 
World Alliance, said the Alliance recog- 
nizes ‘‘no barriers of race or color.” He 
said, “Our congresses and youth con- 
ferences have always been on an inter- 
racial basis. We wouldn’t go anywhere 
where we met such barriers.” 


Roman Catholic Leader 


A Roman Catholic spokesman recently 
told the Catholic Theological Society of 
America, meeting in Minneapolis, Minn., 
that racial segregation in schools as a 
permanent and long-time policy is im- 
moral. Msgr. Francis J. Gilligan, St. 
Paul pastor, said although some delay 
may be temporarily warranted, there is 
a serious moral obligation on public of- 
ficials to work for integration. ‘The 
members of the executive and legislative 
branches of state governments are guilty 
of the sin of injustice, positively, if they 
encourage segregation, negatively, if they 
remain inactive.” In dealing with “the 
sinful virus of race prejudice,” he said, 
Christians both North and South “must 
struggle to overcome a passion in the way 
that some men struggle to master fierce 
assaults from some of the capital sins.” 

* * * 

THE Christian religion is like a vast 

cathedral with dimly lighted windows: 
standing without, you see no beauty nor 
can you possibly imagine any. Standing 
within, every ray of light reveals a har- 
mony of unwonted splendor.—NATHAN- 
IEL HAWTHORNE. 
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Footnote to the Topic: 


“A Giving Church” 


QUESTIONS ABOUT GIVING 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


1. Is It Giving? A large congregation 
might have an impressive column of 
figures in reports of benevolence, yet its 
real giving might be small. There are 
two essentials, without which “giving” 
is not giving in the Christian sense. 

It is not giving if the giver is not in 
the gift. Paul said of some friends of 
his, “First they gave their own selves to 
the Lord.”’ Impersonal, off-hand, thought- 
less donations are not Christian giving. 
There must be some real dedication of 
self before any material offering can be 
a true gift. One small case of canned 
goods, chosen with care, and taken out to 
the orphanage in the trunk of the car 
and presented in person, is much more of 
a Christian gift (other things being 
equal) than a check for $100 which a 
busy executive asks his secretary to write 
out and mail. 

It is not giving if it is merely a slice 
off the superfluity. Jesus made this per- 
fectly plain. What is written in the treas- 
urer’s books has to be in dollars and 
cents. The treasurer’s books must bal- 
ance and this is the only way he can 
balance them. But the wise church treas- 
urer knows that neither he nor any man 
can measure the real giving. Only God’s 
book would show that Jesus looked at a 
number of rich men publicly contributing 
(as we would say, lavishly) to a church 
fund; and then he looked at a poor widow 
putting in her last small change, every 
coin she had for that day; and Jesus said, 
in effect, that all the “lavish” gifts were 
actually not worth two cents. Getting 
rid of what we don’t need may be better 
than not giving at all; but it is not 
Christian giving. 

2. Giving What? Mention the word 
“Giving” to a Presbyterian, and he will 
at once think of money. If a preacher 
delivered a sermon on Giving, but never 
mentioned money. most of his congrega- 
tion would still think he had been preach- 
ing about money. Maybe this is Ameri- 
canism, not Presbyterianism. But fol- 
lowing out that clue about giving them- 
selves, one may suggest that real Chris- 


MITCHELL COLLEGE 


A coeducational junior college 


At Statesville, North Carolina in the foothills of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains. Presbyterian. Dedi- 
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tian giving always begins with the best. 
The best one has may not be money at 
all. With young people it almost never 
is. It is too bad that church statistics 
cannot show more significant figures than 
they do. Here is a church with so many 
hundred people, and they gave so many 
thousands of dollars. You divide the 
dollars by the people, and that’s the “per 
capita giving” of that congregation, which 
can then be compared with figures sim- 
ilarly arrived at, in other congregations. 

From what we know about God, we 
can be pretty sure he does not calculate 
by that method. It would be coming 
closer toward the divine viewpoint if we 
had a space in our reports for something 
besides money. Man-hours (including 
woman-hours!), for example. How many 
persons have given their personal time? 
What talents have been placed at the 
disposal of the church, without pay? It 
might be found that some little church 
in the piney woods had a higher per 
capita rate of giving the best they have, 
than some Cadillac congregation whose 
members save their best for the country 
club. 

Perhaps churches, used to money-giv- 
ing, would be a little embarrassed if 
people started giving something else. 
Suppose cards were provided for the pur- 
pose, and ten people ( a high guess, but 
let it go) turned their cards in... . “I 
offer, this week, two hours of mv time 

” and so on, to a total of twentv-five 
personal man-hours. What would the 
officers do with it? 

3. Giving to What? On a third ques- 
tion, churches seem to be doing much 
better than they did a quarter-century 
ago. Thev are learning that blind giving 
isn’t worth as much as intelligent giving. 
The famous story Mrs. John L. Fairly 


tells about her husband’s hat illustrates 
this. Some time ago she was sitting in 
a committee meeting at Montreat, around 
a large room. Just for the experiment, 
while the discussion was going on, she 
gravely picked up her husband’s straw 
hat and passed it, upside down, to her 
next neighbor. The hat went clear around 
the circle, and when it came back to Mrs. 
Fairly it contained $11.87. The story 
doesn’t prove anything about Presbyte- 
rian generosity, all it proves is something 
about the fallibility of automatic reflexes, 
or in other words, the Eye is Slower than 
the Hand. And in spite of all improve- 
ment, much actual “giving” through of- 
ficial channels of the church is perhaps 
no more intelligent than those gifts to 
The Hat. To put it another way, al- 
though the church does its best, and gets 
better all the time, making it possible 
for members to see just what they are 
giving to, why their money is needed and 
how it will be used—there is still a long 
lag between what’s in The Survey, Pres- 
byterian Life and the church papers, and 
what the average member knows about 
what those magazines tell him. 


4. Why Give? There are many mo- 
tives for giving; some of these are shabby 
indeed, such as keeping up with Sister 
Jones, giving because Grandma always 
contributed, giving because it’s expected, 
or because one fancies oneself brushing 
on the heavenly mansion an extra coat 
of gilt paint every time one puts some- 
thing in for “benevolences.” Some of the 
motives are good but not the best, such 
as giving from a sense of duty. The real, 
pure motive most pleasing to God, and 
most effective for men, too, is that simple 
yet sublime motive, “the love of God 
shining through you.” “Benevolence” 
comes from the Latin words bene and 
volens—a concern for someone’s welfare. 
There is a short Christian word for it: 
Love. Without that motive, Paul would 


‘sav, all the money vou have to give is 


still] Nothing. 
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NUMBER SEVEN OF A SERIES 





What About 


Taxes? 











Man To Lawyer: If I make a bequest to a Presbyterian college or semi- 
nary, how will this affect estate and inheritance taxes? 


LawyeR TO MAN: Every man should be cognizant of the tax aspects in 
making any gift to an educational institution. The Fed- 
eral Government and the individual states have made 
generous tax provisions to encourage gifts to education. 
Laws governing income, corporation, and estate taxes 
generally allow sizeable deductions for educational, sci- 
entific, and welfare purposes. A bequest frequently will 
put an estate into a lower tax bracket, making possible 
a large legacy at a surprisingly small reduction to the 
value of the estate. Before we prepare your will, we will 
consider carefully all the advantages the government 
offers to encourage your giving. 
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“While I have always recognized COMMITTEE ON 

that the object of business BEQUESTS AND DEFERRED GIFTS 
is the making of money honorably, FOR PRESBYTERIAN 

I have endeavored to remember EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


that the object of li o4° , ‘ ; 
peat pare ife for additional information write to 


peter coorer Board of Christian Education (BEQUESTS) 
Presbyterian Church, U.S 
Box 1176, Richmond 9. Virginia 
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NO PAPER NEXT WEEK— in view of the 
summer schedule of alternate weeks. 


South African Leader 
Assails Modern Heresies 


WasurincTon, D. C. (RNS)—Joost de 
Blank, Anglican Archbishop of Cape- 
town, South Africa, said here that one of 
the modern “heresies” frequently encoun- 
tered among Christians is the belief that 
religion is a private matter only between 
God and themselves. 

Rather than to practice the ethical 
teachings of Jesus in daily association 
with their fellow man, Christians “find it 
so much easier to have a little private 
pipeline to God, rather than doing some- 
thing about their neighbor,” the arch- 
bishop said in a sermon here. 

He compared the situation in South 
Africa where “good, faithful, practicing 
Christians are not in the least disturbed 
by the poverty and disease of their fellow 
man of other color,” with the situation 
that existed in the Church of England 
100 years ago when its members were 
largely unconcerned by evils of child 
labor in the mills. 

“They started Sunday schools because 
they were afraid the children working in 
the mills would not obtain proper train- 
ing as Christians,” the archbishop ob- 
served. “And so they took them to church 
the one day they were free from their toil 
and instructed them in the faith. But 
it never occurred to them to do anything 
about the real evil, the exploitation of 
these young children in the mills.” They 
did not see the incongruity of concern 
about the spiritual welfare of the chil- 
dren, unmatched by any concern over 
their physical welfare.” 

“Personal religion divorced from pub- 
lic responsibility is a heresy,” he warned. 

“The Scripture speaks not of saving 
souls, but of saving people,” he added, 
“and you can’t save the soul without 
saving the whole man.” 

The archbishop suggested that many 
Christians are guilty of “involuntary 
atheism” because “so little of them has 
been converted.” 

Archbishop de Blank spoke to a large 
congregation at the Church of St. Stephen 
and the Incarnation, a previously all- 
white parish on fashionable Sixteenth 
Street, which now has a number of Ne- 
gro Communicants. He spoke under the 
auspices of the American Church Union, 
“high-church” Episcopal body. The 
archbishop is a member of the conserva- 
tive “high church” liturgical group in the 
Anglican communion. 
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GUARDING OUR FREEDOMS 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for August 3, 1958 


Amos 7:10-15; Gal. 5:1, 13-18,25 


During World War II we became 
familiar with the “four freedoms”— 
freedom from want, freedom from fear, 
freedom of speech, freedom of worship. 
Today these essential freedoms have been 
lost, or are in serious jeopardy in various 
parts of the world; and even in our own 
more fortunate land freedom cannot be 
taken for granted. We would do well in 
this connection to read the report adopted 
by the 1957 General Assembly on “Free- 
dom—the Christian Concept” (OUTLOOK, 
Apr. 29, 1957). 


1. Freedom of Speech 


One of the basic freedoms is freedom 
of speech. Justice requires that it be pre- 
served for all men, else injustice will go 
unrebuked and unrelieved, and the other 
freedoms will not long endure. There 
are times, however, when such freedom 
is denied, even by the men who should be 
the guardians of liberty. One such was 
Amaziah, priest of Bethel. 

Amos, a rugged individualist from the 
Judean wilderness, had come to Bethel, 
the religious capital of Israel, the north- 
ern kingdom, and denounced the well- 
to-do people of the nation for their in- 
justice and indifference to the needs of 
the poor. Such a policy, he predicted, 
would lead to the inevitable destruction 
of the nation. As Amos phrased it: 

“The high places of Isaac shall be made 
desolate, and the sanctuaries of Israel 
shall be laid waste, and I (the Lord) will 
rise against the house of Jeroboam (the 
reigning dynasty) with the sword” (7:9). 

Translated into terms of our own day, 
it is as though Amos had said: 

“The beautiful churches, the great sky- 
scrapers of New York, Chicago and Los 
Angeles will be flattened, and the United 
States of America shall be overrun by 
Communist Russia.” 

When Amaziah, the priest of Bethel, 
heard these words, he could no longer 
restrain himself. He was the king’s pas- 
tor, the royal chaplain, and the people 
whom Amos had denounced were the 
members of his congregation, the pillars 
of church and society. It may be that 
he felt that his job was at stake; he must 
denounce Amos or he would be held re- 
sponsible. It is more likely that he ac- 
tually thought that Amos was a danger- 
ous incendiary, seeking to stir up a civil 
insurrection, as Elisha, an_ earlier 
prophet, had done against the house of 
Ahab. In addition, the people whom 
Amos held responsible for the coming 
revolution were religious people who 
supported the church and contributed to 
the community chest; they were good par- 
ents and “among our best citizens.” 
Amaziah’s own interests had become so 
identified with theirs that he saw things 
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through their eyes. Of course, there were 
poverty, suffering, lack of decent hous- 
ing, opportunities for recreation and 
health, denial of civil liberties and the 
like, but not to the extent that Amos had 
imagined and for most of it the poor 
were themselves responsible. 

“O seer,” he began. In Amos’ day 
this word carried a sting. It suggested 
that Amos was a see-er, one who saw 
things that did not exist; in other words, 
a visionary, starry-eyed, ‘“‘not practical.” 
“QO seer,” he said, paraphrasing a bit, 
“run on back to Judah [the Southern 
Kingdom—Amos’ own land] and earn 
your living there, but don’t come any 
more to Bethel, for this is the king’s 
sanctuary and the king’s court.” Ama- 
ziah intimates in these words that Amos 
is being paid for his attack on the “vested 
interests” and that he will find this kind 
of preaching more profitable in Judah 
than in Israel. 

But Amaziah does not content himself 
with denunciation. He sends a message 
to the king: 

“Amos has conspired against you in 
the midst of the house of Israel; the land 
is not able to bear all his words. For thus 
Amos has said, Jeroboam shall die by the 
sword and Israel must go into exile, away 
from his land.’” 

This was a distorted report. Amos 
had predicted the captivity and the over- 
throw of the royal house, but he had not 
conspired against Jeroboam (actually he 
was pointing out the one way of escape) 
and he had said nothing of his death. 
We do not need, however, to accuse 
Amaziah of conscious deceit. No doubt 
he really thought that Amos was a revo- 
lutionary, inciting the people to revolt 
(in our day he would have denounced 
him as a communist). It wouldn’t do to 
leave him at large. “The land is not 
able to bear all his words.” In other 
words, lock him up or run him out of 
the country. He had an idea that Amos 
would not wait for the police, that he 
would flee before they arrived. 

But Amos was not to be intimidated. 
He answered Amaziah and said: “I am 
no [professional] prophet, nor a proph- 
et’s son [i.e., one trained in the prophetic 
schools]; but I am a herdsman and a 
dresser of sycamore trees [a poor man 
earning a humble living] and the Lord 
took me from following the flock and the 
Lord said to me, ‘Go prophesy to my 
people Israel.’” “You tell me,” he con- 
tinued, “that I am not to speak of the 
danger that lies in store for Israel. I 
tell you that you yourself will live to 
see it and all that you hold dear will be 
lost in the holocaust.” 

Amos seems to speak harshly, but he 


was only trying to awaken Israel, and 
especially men like Amaziah who might 
have helped to change the fatal policies 
of the nation, to the inevitable result of 
any economy that was concerned only 
with the welfare of the strong and pros- 
perous. So a prophet might have spoken 
to the Russian czars before the Commu- 
nist revolution, or to Chiang Kai-shek 
before the Red hordes swept over China. 
So a number of newspaper correspond- 
ents and others did speak, but their 
words were not heeded and they them- 
selves were branded as ‘‘Reds.” 

Are there any parallels to this incident 
in our own day? In Communist lands 
no one is permitted to criticize govern- 
ment policies. In our own land there is 
no formal denial of such liberty, but there 
are numerous pressures, political, eco- 
nomic and social, that may be applied to 
choke the utterances of a prophet, and 
there have been too many instances, both 
North and South in recent months, where 
men have resorted to violence. 

The 1957 Presbyterian, U.S., General 
Assembly went on record: 

“The Christian Church advocates the 
right of free speech even if the idea ex- 
pressed be wrong. Freedom of speech in- 
volves the right to dissent, yet of late 
America has been compelled to struggle 
for this right both within and without her 
own borders. The fear of Communism has 
bred suspicion and distrust which is in- 
jurious not only in arresting creative 
thinking but in bringing our nation into 
disrepute among the free nations. The 
consequences of this fear are still seen 
in many areas of life whenever the stigma 
of Communism is put on anyone who 
dares vary from the customary pattern of 
society. It may occur in politics, in busi- 
ness, in education, or in the church. A 
congressman is not re-elected, a school 
teacher faces investigation, a health of- 
ficer is dismissed, a journalist is forced 
to leave the community, a man suddenly 
loses his credit and a minister loses his 
congregation—all because they exercised 
their right to speak freely. We would re- 
affirm our condemnation of Communism 
as a system and deplore the use of its 
evil methods against our own citizens 
by our own citizens. 

“Freedom of speech includes the right 
to register one’s opinion through the me- 
dium of voting. While it is deplorable 
that so many of our citizens fail to ex- 
ercise their franchise, there are many 
others who are denied the privilege by 
devious means, such as severe literacy 
tests, the use of a poll tax as a prereq- 
uisite to voting, concealing information 
concerning the time and place of regis- 
tration, economic pressure, and threat of 
reprisal. The price of this corporate dis- 
honesty is political demagoguery in its 
worst form.” 


The 1958 Presbyterian, U.S., General 
Assembly proposed among others the fol- 
lowing principles to guide us at the 
present time: 

“Freedom of speech must be preserved 
at all costs, without the danger of eco- 
nomic or political reprisal for those who 
express opinions contrary to our own. 

“Violence and furious or unrestrained 
language which may incite thereto must 
be avoided; all organizations, hooded or 
otherwise, which seek to take the law into 
their own hand, and all movements which 
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would prevent citizens from resorting to 
law in their own defense must be opposed. 

“The right to vote must be made secure 
for citizens without restrictions based on 
race or color, without preventive strata- 
gems which make a mockery of demo- 
cratic processes.” 

ll. Freedom from Sin 

If justice is to prevail all people in 
all lands must have the four freedoms 
of which we have spoken. But these four 
freedoms are not enough. There is an- 
other freedom which we must cherish for 
ourselves, and seek to give all men, and 
that is the freedom which comes to us 
through faith in Jesus Christ. That is 
the freedom of which Paul speaks in 
Galatians 5. “For freedom,” he tells 
us, “Christ has set us free; stand fast 
therefore and do not submit again to a 
yoke of slavery. 

Why does Paul issue this clarion call? 
What sort of freedom did he have in 
mind? Freedom from what? Freedom to 
what extent? 

1. Freedom from law as a means of 
salvation. That is the real theme of 
Paul’s letter to the Galatians. The Jews 
had developed and extended the require- 
ments of God’s Word and made from 
them a detailed code which covered all 
the exigencies of life. This law included 
not only moral elements but also cere- 
monial elements, like circumcision and 
the scrupulous observance of the Sab- 
bath. No one could be saved, it was 
believed, unless he lived his life in ac- 
cordance with these legal enactments. 
Paul, revolting from this difficult and 
impossible conception of salvation, taught 
that men were saved by faith in Jesus, 
meaning not simply belief in him as 
Son of God, but trust in him as Savior 
and surrender to him as Lord. 

2. Freedom from rules as a way of 
life. It seems to follow from Paul’s main 
thesis that the Christian cannot be bound 
by an ironclad and unvarying code of 
conduct. No one can draw up a set of 
rules and say that a Christian must do 
this or refrain from doing that. This 
does not mean that Christians dispense 
with all rules, or refuse to accept any 
standards of conduct. Society necessarily 
makes rules that grow out of its cor- 
porate experience and therefore deserve 
respect. But no rule can ever be more 
than an approximation. The Christian 
remains free to regulate his own life 
by his own conscience. 

Does this mean that a Christian is 
free to act as he pleases? Some of Paul’s 
opponents said that this was the logical 
result of his emphasis on Christian free- 
dom. And many men today who know 
nothing of Paul’s teaching hold also that 
liberty means license. It was to guard 
this misconception that Paul wrote our 
present lesson. The theme that he de- 
velops is put before us at the very begin- 
ning: “You were called to freedom, 
brethren; only do not use your freedom 
as an opportunity for the flesh.” (5:13) 
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The word “only” calls attention not to 
an exception to the preceding statement 
but to an important addition. It intro- 
duces a most significant element of the 
apostle’s teaching concerning freedom, 
one which has not been previously men- 
tioned but which occupies his thought 
throughout the remainder of this chapter. 
On this word, as a hinge, the thought of 
the epistle turns from freedom to a sharp- 
ly contrasted aspect of the matter, the 
danger of abusing freedom. 

Jesus Christ brings freedom to the 
Christian but this freedom is not a free- 
dom that can be used as on occasion for 
the flesh. Paul uses the word “flesh” 
here not in a physical sense but in an 
ethical sense, meaning “that element of 
man’s nature which is opposed to good- 
ness and makes for evil.” Weymouth 
translates it as “lower nature.” The 
Christian, Paul says, must not use his 
freedom for the gratification of his lower 
nature. There are two things, he proceeds 
to point out, that will prevent such abuse 
of his freedom in Christ. 


The Christian Life Is a Life of Love, 
5:13-15 


For the Christian, says Paul, the whole 
law is fulfilled in one word. “You shall 
love your neighbor as yourself.” No man 
is a real believer in Jesus; no man, there- 
fore, possesses the freedom of which 
Paul is writing, unless his life is ac- 
tuated by love. Such a man can dispense 
with law or with a system of rules, be- 
cause love is the fulfillment of God’s 
law. A man whose life is governed by 
his love for his fellowmen doesn’t need 
a detailed code of ethics imposed upon 
him from without. Love meets every sit- 
uation in the right way, in the spirit of 
Jesus, as an ironclad code of ethics can 
never do. Love, therefore, carries out 
the ideal of God’s law, and in a much 
better way than if one lives by outward 
rules and regulations. 

Christians, then, will through love, be 
servants of one another. To love, in the 
Bible, does not mean to like, but to be 
actuaied by goodwill. Paul does not sug- 
gest, therefore, that a Christian will have 
either a spontaneous or a cultivated af- 
fection for all of his fellowmen, but that 
he will have a desire to help or benefit 
them, and that this desire will lead him 
to serve his fellowmen as the opportunity 
arises. Such service does not mean sub- 
jection of one’s will to others, but volun- 
tary devotion to their welfare. 

In the 15th verse Paul applies this law 
of love to the situation in Galatia. “If 
you bite and devour one another,” the 
Apostle warns, “take heed that you are 
not consumed by one another.” He is 
evidently referring to certain disturb- 
ances within the church. If you keep on 
fighting instead of cooperating with one 
another, you will destroy one another, 
says Paul. But this warning can be 
applied to other areas of life as well, to 


the church, the community, the nation 
and the world. If we live by the law of 
the jungle we shall all perish. If through 
love we become servants of one another 
we shall live. 


The Christian Life Is a Life in the 
Spirit, 5:16-26 


In this section Paul distinguishes two 
modes of life: life in the flesh and life 
in the spirit. Flesh is used here, as be- 
fore, in a definitely ethical sense—a 
man’s lower nature. Spirit refers to the 
Holy Spirit, or to a man’s spiritual or 
higher nature. There is war going on, 
Paul says, between a man’s higher nature 
and his lower nature, between the flesh 
and the spirit. If a man yields to his 
flesh, to his lower nature, the results are 
evident—in the so-called sins of the flesh, 
drunkenness and immorality, for exam- 
ple, and in the no less dangerous sins 
of the spirit—jealousy, envy, anger, 
selfishness and the like. 

Over against the works of the flesh 
Paul sets the fruit of the Spirit. The 
word “fruit” is suggestive. It indicates 
that love, joy, peace and all the other 
virtues enumerated by Paul are the nat- 
ural outgrowth of God’s indwelling Spirit 
within our hearts. 

What then is the fruit of the Spirit? 
Paul lists nine distinct virtues: (1) Love 
for God and man, meaning, as we have 
seen, a desire to benefit, a willingness to 
serve. (2) Joy based on right relations 
with God, which endures even in the 
worst circumstances. (3) Peace with 
God and therefore a peace within, a peace 
which frees one from all anxiety and 
fear. This Christian peace, says Fred- 
erick K. Stamm, was “neither the calm 
of inactivity nor the mere passive en- 
joyment of freedom from strife. It was 
not the imperturbability of the Epicurean 
or the apathy of the Stoic or the contem- 
plation of the mystic. The man who pos- 
sessed it was not exempt from storm and 
shipwreck, but by faith he knew that he 
would arrive in port (Acts 27:21-25) 
and that all was well for him and his 
fellow men-of-faith for time and eternity. 
And so, where all else was panic, he 
played the man” (Interpreter’s Bible). 
(4) Longsuffering, i.e., forbearance or 
patience (RSV), which enables one to 
endure wrong or exasperating conduct 
without anger or taking vengeance. (5) 
Gentleness, according to the KJv, or bet- 
ter, kindness, as the word is translated 
in the rsv—kindness in what we say and 
do not say, in what we do and do not 
do. (6) Goodness, which means not 
merely being good, but being good for 
something and doing good to others. (7) 
Faith, according to the Kjv, or faithful- 
ness, as it is in the Rsv. The Greek word 
may mean one or the other, and the first 
leads to the second. If we have faith in 
God we shall be faithful to every re- 
sponsibility. (8) Meekness, according to 
KJV, or gentleness, as the word is trans- 
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JUSTICE IN GOVERNMENT 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for August 10, 1958 


Deuteronomy 16:18-20; Amos 5:12-15; Romans 13:1-7 


Our Bible study this week deals with 
the obligations of those who govern to- 
ward those who are governed, and with 
the obligations of those who are governed 
toward their government. The obligations 
of those who govern are illustrated by 
reference to judges, but the same prin- 
ciples would apply to members of the 
executive or legislative branches of the 
government. 


1. The Judiciary 

1. The Ideal, Dt. 16:18-20. 

In Israel’s early days, it would appear 
that simple cases of dispute were de- 
cided by community leaders at the town’s 
gate; more difficult cases were referred 
to the priests at the local sanctuary. On 
the abolition of the local sanctuaries the 
popular courts, composed of the elders 
of the community, continued to decide 
the lesser cases; and local lay judges 
were appointed in place of the priests (as 
provided in our present passage), with 
the priests at the center of worship ac- 
cepted as the court of final appeal (as 
provided in Dt. 17:8f). 

The officers referred to in Dt. 16:18 
were either the secretaries or professional 
assessors of the lay judges. The law 
required that judges with such assistance 
be appointed in every locality, according 
to their tribes. These judges were ex- 
pected to judge the people with righteous 
judgment—that is, to give parties a pa- 
tient and equal hearing and then to ren- 
der an impartial decision. They were 
not to pervert justice for any cause, or 
show partiality to any man because of 
favoritism, hope of gain, or fear of con- 
sequence. Lord Bowen, as quoted by 
George Adam Smith, wrote that in Great 
Britain: 


lated in our modern versions. The Greek 
word has two distinct meanings—firrst, 
submissiveness to God, acceptance of his 
will for one’s life; and second, considera- 
tion, gentleness toward man. There is 
no thought here of “submission without 
resistance to the wrongs of men,” but 
rather reccgnition and considerateness of 
others, as opposed to the arrogant and 
self-assertive spirit. The meek man in 
the Bible sense is the gentleman. (9) 
Self-control, as it is rendered in the rsv, 
not temperance, as in the KJv. It refers 
to the mastery of one’s own desires, im- 
pulses, appetites and passions. 








Against such things, Paul says, there 
is no law. Without doubt, this is an 
understatement of the Apostle’s thought 
for rhetorical effect. The mild assertion 
that there is no law against such things 
has the effect of an emphatic assertion 
that these things fully meet the require- 
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“Justice is administered . . . immacu- 
late, unspotted, and unsuspected. There 
is no human being, whose smile or favor 
can start the pulse of an English judge 
upon the Bench, or move by one’s hair 
the even equipoise of the scales of jus- 
tice.” 

That is the ideal set forth in the Book 
of Deuteronomy. It was particularly pro- 
vided that the judge should receive no 
gift (so the KJv, more suggestive here 
than the rsv), for a gift blinds the 
eyes of the wise and subverts the cause 
of the righteous. There are men today 
in various branches of government 
who claim that gifts which they receive 
from interested parties have not affected 
their decisions, but the ancient lawgiver 
knew better. Even if the man who makes 
such a claim is perfectly sincere, he can- 
not render a completely unbiased judg- 
ment. Gifts in such cases are bribes, 
whether they are called such or not, and 
they blind the eyes of all who receive 
them, even though the recipient will not 
acknowledge it even to himself. 

2. In Practice. 

In Israel this ideal of impartial, even 
handed justice was not always realized. 

In the reign of Jeroboam II Israel 
seemed to have reached the height of its 
prosperity, greater prosperity certainly 
than it had enjoyed since the days of 
David and Solomon. To the ordinary 
observer it seemed that the land was 
flourishing politically, economically and 
religiously. The borders of the kingdom 
had been extended on every side, trade 
had developed, fortunes were being 
amassed, the temples were crowded with 
worshippers. Under such circumstances, 
probably during one of the festivals, the 
prophet Amos came suddenly upon the 





ments of the (divine) law. On the other 
hand, law itself will not produce them. 
Christian character comes from the Holy 
Spirit working within, not from com- 
pulsion from without. 

Paul has described the two modes of 
life, the antagonists struggling for as- 
cendency within us—flesh and Spirit, 
our lower natures and our higher natures, 
the inclination to good and the tempta- 
tion to evil—to one or the other of which 
each of us must yield. The man who be- 
longs to Jesus, he adds, has crucified 
or put to death his lower nature. He is 
vielding himself to God’s Spirit within. 
“If we live by the Spirit,” Paul con- 
cludes, “let us also walk by the Spirit.” 
In other words, let us live our whole 
life in accordance with the mind of 
Christ, meeting every situation as we are 
led to see that he would have us meet it. 
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nation with a message of impending 
doom. 

In 5:1-3 the prophet pictures the na- 
tion as a young woman, who is suddenly 
stricken to the ground, where she lies 
prostrate, with none to lift her up. Then, 
dropping the figure, he speaks more 
plainly. The nation which stands now at 
the height of its prosperity shall soon be 
destroyed: the city that went forth a 
thousand shall have a hundred left, and 
that which went forth a hundred shall 
have but ten. Two reasons are given for 
this approaching catastrophe: first, Is- 
rael had failed to seek the Lord (5:4-9); 
and second, she has trampled upon the 
poor (5:10-15). 

Just how the rich trampled upon the 
poor we are not told. Perhaps they 
charged high rents or raised the costs of 
living by monopolies, or paid such mis- 
serable wages that their employees could 
not earn a decent livelihood, or used 
violence against “‘agitators’” who sought 
to unite the laboring class so that they 
could improve their working conditions, 
or introduced the stretchout system into 
industry. Perhaps they did not wish to 
trample upon the poor. It may be that 
they were kindly men who would like 
to have paid a fair wage, but they were 
caught in a competitive system, where it 
was difficult for any business to survive, 
and so they were forced to build their 
fortunes on the bent backs of men and 
women and little children. 


We are not quite certain what is meant 
by exactions of wheat. They were, how- 
ever, enforced gifts. Perhaps it was a 
way the rich had to evade the law re- 
garding rent or interest. Unscrupulous 
men have various ways of taking their 
toll from the poor. 

Amos realized what has been illus- 
trated again and again in history, that 
wealth unequitably distributed, in the 
end, vanishes; civilization built on in- 
justice cannot endure. “Because you 
trample upon the poor and take from 
him exactions of wheat, you have built 
houses of hewn stone, but you shall not 
dwell in them; you have planted pleasant 
vineyards, but you shall not drink their 
wine.” In this case the day of reckon- 
ing was close at hand. 

Some may wonder why the government 
did not come to the aid of the poor man 
in Amos’ day, or why he could not secure 
justice from the courts. Amos tells us. 
The men who should have cared for his 
interests had been bribed, perhaps by di- 
rect gifts of money, perhaps by gifts of 
stock (or its equivalent), perhaps by an 
understanding that they would be taken 
care of, perhaps by social or political 
recognition. There are various ways by 
which a man may be bribed. By some 
such means the needy were turned aside 
in the gates (i.e., in the courts, in the 
legislative halls, in the administration 
of the affairs of state) from their rights. 
Because the dice were so loaded, said 
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Amos, a prudent man (that is, a man 
who cared for his own safety, his own 
advancement) would remain silent, even 
in the face of flagrant injustice. Quite 
evidently it was not only unpopular (vs. 
10), but also costly to stand up for the 
rights of the people in Amos’ day. 

Because the nation had failed to seek 
God, and because it had failed to pro- 
vide justice for the poor, it was bound to 
fall, said Amos. There was hope, how- 
ever, that something might be saved from 
the wreakage, and so Amos exhorted his 
hearers: “Seek good and not evil, that 
you may live, and so the Lord, the God 
of hosts, will be with you, as you have 
said. Hate evil and love good and es- 
tablish justice in the gate (that is, in 
the courts, in the legislative halls, etc.) ; 
it may be that the Lord, the God of 
hosts, will be gracious to the remnant 
of Joseph”—that is, to the surviving 
fraction of the nation. 

Labor in our day is well organized 
and able to look after its own interests 
(though in some unions it appears that 
the laboring man needs to be protected 
from the unscrupulous racketeers who 
have bought and slugged their way to 
power). But in every society there are 
the less privileged and the more priv- 
ileged, and where large interests are in- 
volved there will always be those who 
are willing to offer bribes and to receive 
them. Many such cases have been 
brought to light in recent months. We 
need men of sensitive honesty in places 
of power, whether it be a court, or a 
regulatory agency, or a member of a leg- 
islative body; we also need to formulate 
and in some cases impose codes of ethical 
conduct. 


ll. Citizens 

When Paul wrote his letter to the 
Romans the Christian movement had be- 
gun to spread through the Empire and 
some had begun to suspect that it was 
dangerous to the state. In Philippi, for 
example, Paul and Silas were accused 
of advocating “‘customs which it is not 
lawful for us Romans to accept or prac- 
tice’ (Acts 16:21). In Thessalonica the 
charge was launched, “These men . 
are all acting against the decrees of 
Caesar, saying that there is another king, 
Jesus,” and the whole city was disturbed 
(Acts 17:7). E. F. Scott has written: 

“This belief that the new religion was 
political in its aims had not grown in 
strength and Christians everywhere were 
liable to trouble at the hands of the civil 
authorities, and most of all in Rome it- 
self. Not unnaturally, like all minorities 
which feel themselves unjustly treated, 
they were apt to retaliate, and this had 
apparently happened at Rome. We can 
gather from Paul’s admonitions that the 
Christians had taken up the attitude of 
passive resistance, and were affording 


some real ground for the suspicion that 
they were bad citizens.” 


To meet this situation Paul includes a 
passage in his letter to the Romans which 
has done more to influence the Christian 
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conscience in regard to the state than any 
others. 

“Let every person be subject to the 
governing authorities,” writes Paul. 
Every person—from the Emperor him- 
self to the lowliest slave. No one is above 
the law. No one is to disregard a law 
which he himself does not approve. No 
individual, or group, or section of a na- 
tion is to disregard a law which seems 
to him, or to them, to be unwise, or even 
unjust. “Let every person be subject to 
the governing authorities.” Subjection 
does not refer here to the subjection of a 
slave, but to the loyal submission of a 
free citizen to constituted authority. The 
“higher powers” of the KJv are the pow- 
ers of government, “the governing au- 
thorities,” as translated by the rsv. We 
may translate: “Let every person ren- 
der loyal submission to government au- 
thority.” 

Does Paul’s injunction apply only to 
a government of our own choosing? No, 
for the Roman government had imposed 
its authority upon many unwilling peo- 
ples. Does it apply to Christian rulers 
only? No, for the Emperor of Rome was 
hostile to Christianity. Does it apply 
only to a benevolent government which 
acts for the welfare of its people? No, 
for Nero, the Emperor when Paul wrote, 
was one of the cruelest tyrants ever to 
occupy a place of high authority. Does 
it apply to all exactions of the govern- 
ment without exception? No Christian 
could agree for a moment that it does. 
Jesus had said, “Render unto Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s, and to God 
the things that are God’s.”’ But if there 
comes a conflict between the duties that 
we owe to God and the duties that we 
owe to the state, then Christians agree 
with Peter, “We must obey God rather 
than man.” (Acts 5:29) 

Dean Alford put it summarily many 
years ago: 

“In all matters lawful we are bound to 
obey. But even the parental power does 
not extend to things unlawful. If the 
civil power commands us to violate the 
law of God we must obey God before him. 
If it commands us to disobey the common 
laws of humanity ... our obedience is 
due to the higher and more general law, 
rather than to the lower and particular. 
These distinctions must be drawn by the 
wisdom granted to Christians in the vary- 


ing circumstances of human affairs; they. 


are all subordinate portions of the great 
duty of obedience. To obtain by lawful 
means the removal or alteration of any 
unjust or unreasonable law is another 
part of this duty; for all authorities 
among men must be in accord with the 
highest authority, the moral sense. But 
even where law is hard and unreasonable, 
not disobedience but legitimate protest 
is the duty of the Christian.” 


The first reason which Paul gives for 
the general obligation of obedience is “for 
there is no authority except from God, 
and those that exist have been instituted 
by God. Therefore he who resists the 
authorities resists what God has ap- 
pointed.” 


Paul wrote this letter before Nero had 
begun to persecute the Christian Church. 
Would he have written in similar vein 
after the great persecution had begun? 
Would he say that the Communist gov- 
ernment in Russia or in Red China had 
been instituted by God? Would he write 
to Southern Presbyterians in August, 
1958, that “he who resists the Supreme 
Court of the United States resists what 
God has appointed ?” 

He certainly would not claim that God 
approved of all the actions of the Roman 
government of his day, or of all the ac- 
tions or decisions of all governing bodies 
of the present day. He certainly would 
not declare that it was God’s will that 
the Republicans or the Democrats should 
retain control in Washington, or that the 
Communists should maintain themselves 
in Europe and extend their sway in Asia. 

Perhaps he means that civil order is 
not only a desirable thing, but divinely 
appointed; it is the will of God for man 
to live to the best advantage only in an 
ordered society. The Christian must obey 
all laws (which are not contrary to the 
laws of God), therefore, because the au- 
thority of the state, regardless of the use 
made of it by those in temporary pos- 
session of it, is in accordance with the 
divine will. 

The second reason which Paul gives 
for this duty is a corollary of the first 
and appeals more directly to our own 
self-interest. The judgment of the state, 
the condemnation of God, is rightly vis- 
ited upon the violator of the law. “There- 
fore he who resists authorities resists 
what God had appointed, and those who 
resist will incur judgment.” It is dis- 
puted whether the judgment referred to 
here is that of the state or that of Ged; 
probably it is the judgment of God as ad- 
ministered through the state. 

But there is a third reason given by 
Paul for the faithful performance of this 
duty. Conscience itself bids one to sup- 
port the state which functions—on the 
which in spite of minor defects, it may 
of the good and the suppression of evil 
(13:3-5). In other words, conscience it- 
self will compel one to support the state 
which in spite of minor defects, it may 
be, and faulty laws, is yet on the whole 
a necessary arrangement for the preserva- 
tion of decency and order. Paul may well 
have in mind the certain truth that to 
disobey the law in one respect weakens 
respect for law in general and therefore 
weakens that universal law enforcement 
which is necessary for human welfare. 

He continues—according to Arthur 
Wav’s translation: 

“On the same principle you pay taxes; 
for the magistrates are administrators 
under God; it is to nothing less than his 
work that they devote their energies. Pay 
to all men their just dues, taxes to whom 
taxes are due (tribute paid by a subject 
state may be indicated here), custom 


duties (which would be paid in any case 
for civil government) to whom custom 
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duties are due; respect to whom respect 
is due; homage to whom homage is due.” 


Paul is speaking here of respect for 
all officers of the law in the performance 
of their duties—legislative, executive, or 
judicial. He does not mean that all of- 
ficers behave themselves as ministers of 
God, though that is the ideal which he 
holds before them, or that all laws are 
necessarily good, but he does argue that 
the authority of the state is necessary to 
human welfare, and therefore every 
Christian is bound to respect not only 
the law—but also those who make, those 
who execute, and those who interpret the 
law. It would be a step in this direction, 
perhaps, if, while we retained our right 
as citizens to judge of the wisdom and 
the justice of any particular law or in- 
terpretation thereof, we would not be 
so rash in the imputations of motives, 
of which in the very nature of the case 
we cannot be certain. 


What attitude should Christians take 
toward the government under which they 
live? That is a question which Chris- 
tians were compelled to face in the first 
century and which they have been com- 
pelled to face in every century since, in- 
cluding our own. In some countries the 
problem is more acute than in others: 
in Roman Catholic lands, for example, 
such as Spain and Colombia, where Prot- 
estants are denied full rights of wor- 
ship; and in countries where the church 
is allowed to exist only on sufferance. 
In our own land where separation of 
church and state has worked for the best 
interests of both, the problem is differ- 
ent. Here we are tempted to forget our 
duties as Christian citizens, to think that 
in this respect or that we are above the 
law, to belittle or despise the President, 
or the Congress, or the Supreme Court 
where their judgments do not coincide 
with our own. In our Southland the prob- 
lem has become a pressing one. The 
Supreme Court has rendered a decision, 
decidedly unpopular in some quarters, 
which affects our whole system of public 
education. In the light of this decision 
it is good for us to consider again the re- 
sponsibilities of Christian citizenshp, as 
set forth in a classic passage in Paul’s 
letter to the Romans. What light does 
the passage we have studied throw on 
the problems we are now facing? 
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COLLEGE GRADUATE desires position as 

church organist, church secretary, or 
combination of both. Experienced; excel- 
lent references; available immediately. 
Contact Miss Anne Renshaw, Route 2, Hen- 
dersonville, North Carolina (Telephone O0X- 
ford 3-3761). 
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BOOK NOTES 


“A library of Protestant thought’’ con- 
sisting of at least 20 volumes of source 
material on the history of Protestant 
thought for the past four hundred years 
is being sponsored by an interdenomina- 
tional committee. A grant from the 
Hazen Foundation will help defray edi- 
torial expenses. Oxford University Press 
will publish the Library, the first volume 
anticipated in 1960. Major documents 
from the main religious movements such 
as Lutheranism, Calvinism, Anglicanism, 
Puritanism, the Wesleyan revival, etc., 
ending with American and European 
thinkers of the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries will be included. 
More than half of the material will be 
translations of writings that have never 
before appeared in English. More than 
50 scholars will work on the venture. 

. << & 

The ten volumes in the Ethics and 
Economics of Society series, published in 
recent years by Harper & Bros., are be- 
ing promoted by the National Council 
of churches. The books are the result 
of a nine-year study of ethical issues in 
our economy made under a Rockefeller 
Foundation grant. 

* * * 

300-1 against you. These are the odds 
which Good Housekeeping says, in its 
July issue, are against the writer of a 
book who expects a financial success if 





his book is handled by a “Vanity Press” 
publisher. The magazine describe the 
perils faced by the author who pays to 
get his work in print. The magazine 
says: If you must publish, you’d do bet- 
ter to have a good printer make your 
book and sell it yourself. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Fairest Lord Jesus. Frances King An- 
drews. Broadman Press, Nashvile, Tenn. 
$3. 

How the Church Can Help Where Delin- 
quency Begins. Guy L. Roberts. John 
Knox Press, Richmond. $3. 

How to Take Examinations in College. 
J. N. Hook. Barnes & Noble, Inc., N. Y. 
$1.25, paper. 

Old Testament Portraits. Kendrick 
Strong. Christian Education Press, Phila- 
delphia. $3.50. 

Great Phrases of the Christian Language. 
A Devotional Book. Christian Education 
Press, Philadelphia. $2. 

The Unity of Mankind. Chester W. Quim- 
by. Warner Press, Anderson, Ind. $3.50. 

Lights from the Greek New Testament. 
Boyce W. Blackwelder. Warner Press, An- 
derson, Ind. $2.95. 


AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N. Y. PUBLISHER 


New York, N. Y.—One of the nation’s largest 
book publishers is seeking book-length manu- 
scripts of all types—fiction, non-fiction, poetry. 
Special attention to new writers. For more in- 
formation, send for booklet P—it’s free. Vantage 
Press, 120 W. 31 St., New York 1. (Branches in: 
Washington, D.C., Chicago, Hollywood, Calif.) 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 


Presbyterian, U. S. 

Richard A. Braun, Port Arthur, Texas, 
will become pastor of Westminster 
church, 2600 W. Louisiana St., Midland, 
Texas, Sept. 1. 

Blake Breitenhirt, Jr., from Albertville, 
Ala., to South Highland church, 2035 
Highland Ave., S., Birmingham 5, Ala. 

Alfred Graham Taylor, from Greenville, 
S. C., to Box 550, Charlottesville, Va., 
where on September 1, he will become 
pastor of the First church. 

Arch L. McNair, from Deland, Fla., to 
3213 S. Court St., Montgomery, Ala. 

James H. Monroe, from Wilkesboro, 
N. C., to the Presbyterian manse, Rt. 7, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

K. H. Misenheimer, Siler City, N. C., 
will become pastor of the Park Avenue 
church, Burlington, N. C., Sept. 1. 

Hugh D. Pollard, from Jewell Ridge, 
Va., to Box 607, First church, Joanna, 
s. C 








Joseph Hahn, from Atlanta, Ga., to 
the First church, Childersburg, Ala. 

L. Randolph Harrison, Norfolk, Va., 
will become pastor of the First church, 
Harrisonburg, Va., Sept. 7. 

James H. Allen, Norfolk, Va., has ac- 
cepted a call to Westminster church, 
Waynesboro, Va. 

John S. Steele, formerly of Jackson- 
ville, N. C., has begun his new work as 
pastor of the Franklin, Va., church. 

James W. Jackson completed 27 years 
as pastor of the First church, Columbia, 
S. C., retiring this month. 


Presbyterian, U. P. USA 

Edgar C. Reckard, chaplain at Brown 
University (R.I.), will become chaplain of 
the Associated Colleges of Claremont 
(Calif.) and minister of the college 
church in late August. Address: 645 N. 
College St. 

J. Bruce Melton, from Greenwood, Ind., 
to 506 N. Sappington Rd., Glendale 22, 
Mo. 

Eugene A. TeSelle, from East Orange, 
N. J., to 1310 Willow St., Denver 8, Colo. 

Earl C. Downey, Punta Gorda, Fla., 
will become assistant minister, of the 
Church by the Sea, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., 
August 1, where his father, Edward P. 
Downey, is the minister. 

Wesley Baker, from Beaumont, Calif., 
to 4414 Mississippi St., Apt. 4418, San 
Diego 16, Calif. 

Gordon H. Reif, from Mediapolis, Iowa, 
to First church, Adams & 6th St., Iron 
River, Mich. 

James H. Dean, from Minneapolis, 
Minn., to 343rd Fighter Group, Duluth 
Municipal Airport, Duluth, Minn. 

David A. Campbell (chaplain) from San 
Rafael, Calif., to Hq. 7th Inf. Div. Ar- 
tillery, APO 7, San Francisco, Calif. 

J. Calvin Winder from Pittsburgh, Pa., 
to the First church, Mansfield, Ohio, 
August 1. 

James G. Miller from Pittsburgh, Pa., 
to the Greystone church, Elizabeth, N. 
J., July 31. 

George L. Kress from Pittsburgh, Pa., 
to the Mt. Dora church near Orlando, Fla. 


DEATHS 


Dr. Randolph T. Shields, 80, a former 
medical missionary to China, died June 
9, in Chapel Hill, N.C. A pioneer in med- 
ical education in China, he was long the 
dean of Cheeloo Medical School. Mrs. 
Shields makes her home in Winchester, 
Va. 
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Robert H. McCaslin, 74, died unex- 
pectedly in Memphis, Tenn., July 12. 
Following his retirement from the pas- 
torate of the Park Lake church, Orlando, 
Fla., Dr. McCaslin had made his home 
there. Among earlier pastorates were 
those in Memphis, Jacksonville, Fla., 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Walter Knox Johnston, 85, died June 
24 in Lubbock, Texas. He had served 
in Cisco, Texas, Marianna, Ark., and as 
home mission superintendent of El Paso 
Presbytery. 

Herbert Seth Morgan, 66, died July 
14 at Kenbridge, Va., his last pastorate 
(1927-39). He was once director of public 
welfare for Lunenburg Co. 

William C. Rourk, 69, died July 6 in 
Safety Harbor, Fla. Before going to Flor- 
ida, he held pastorates in Newland, Eller- 
be, Burlington, and Ellenboro, N. C. 

Alexander A. Pieters, 87, retired mis- 
sionary to Korea, died June 29, in Pasa- 
dena, Calif., after a long illness. 

Clyde E. Heflin, 70, long-time mission- 
ary-educator in the Philippines, died July 
6 after a long illness in Wooster, Ohio. 
He retired in 1957 as dean of the gradu- 
ate school of Silliman University where 
he has served since 1919. 

James B. Carpenter, 76, Montgomery, 
Ala., died June 24. Before retirement, Dr. 
Carpenter was pastor in Holly Springs, 
Miss., and earlier in Memphis and Mobile 
for long pastorates. 

Oscar Gardner, 52, Phelps, Ky., and 
formerly superintendent of the Goodland 
Orphanage (Okla.), died June 13. He was 
Moderator of the Synod of Oklahoma in 
1945. 

Thomas O. Hall, 61, Goshen, Va., died 
June 9. He had gone only recently from 
Indian Valley, Va., to Goshen. He had 
served as a chaplain in the CCC, World 
War II and in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. 

David Park, 84, Birmingham, Ala., died 
June 6. Before his 1941 retirement he 
served churches in the Birmingham area. 
He was Stated Clerk of his synod 1919-41. 
RURAL PASTORS 

Among the 14 “Rural Ministers of the 
Year” in their respective states, as 
chosen by THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER and 


Emory University (Ga.) are the following 
Presbyterians: 

Mississippi— Vernon Robinson, 
church, Olive Branch. 

Oklahoma—Roy R. Craig, Durant. 

South Carolina — Russell W. Park, Sr., 
Olanta. 

Texas—Lee H. Smith, Red River County 
Larger Parish, received a “Certificate of 
Recognition.” 


TRAVEL 

Thomas A. Fry, Jr., pastor, and Mary 
Miller, director of youth activities of the 
Druid Hills church, Atlanta, Ga., are con- 
ducting a caravan of twenty people from 
their church and three others in the At- 
lanta area on a visit to the mission fields 
in Mexico. They are to return by August 


9 
“. 


Bethel 


MISSIONARY FURLOUGHS 
U. 


Cora Wayland from Korea to Fort Mill, 
S. C. 

The Earl S. Kings (Jr.) from the Bel- 
gian Congo to 1204 Rennie Ave., Rich- 
mond 27, Va. 

The W. C. McLauchlins from Japan 
to 1602 Wilmington Ave., Richmond 27, 
Va. for three months. 

Furloughs Expired: The Paul B. Longs, 
and the Frank Vandergrifts, APCM, Bi- 
banga, Bakwanga, Belgian Congo, Africa; 
Emily Boehler, APCM, Lusuku via Lulu- 
abourg, Belgian Congo; also the L. A. 
McMurrays, same address. 


U.P. USA 

Ecypt: The Eugene Ammons, Rt. 2, 
New Wilmington, Pa.; Lois D. Kingan, 
4138 Fairfield Ave., Munhall, Pa.; the 
John G. Lorimers, 47 Claremont Ave., 
New York 27; Helen J. Martin, 608 N. 
Ave., Pittsburgh 21; the Paul H. Me- 
Clanahans, 5342 Keeport Dr., Apt. 2, 
Pittsburgh 36; Ruth L. Nolin, 616 N. 
Highland Ave., Pittsburgh 6; Alberta A. 
Tedford, 1414 E. 59th St., Room 602, 
Chicago 27; Mary L. Thompson, 1300 24 
St., S., Arlington, Va.; Elizabeth M. Wil- 
son, Lewis, Iowa; Margaret A. Work, 
E. Platte Ave., Ft. Morgan, Colo.; Glenn 
P. Reed, Rt. 1, Zionsville, Pa. 





FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


Red Springs, North Carolina 
B.A., B.M., and B.S. Degrees 


Marshall Scott Wood 
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Maryville 
College 


(Founded 1819) 


A liberal arts, coeducational college related to the Pres- 
byterian Church USA., offering a well-balanced curricu- 
um in 26 major subject areas. Fully accredited. Students 
from 35 states and several foreign countries in student 
body of about eight hundred. Cost of $780 a year for tui- 
tion, board, room, and fees, with substantial reduction 
possible through widely-known Student Help Program. 


Address President Ralph Waldo Lloyd, 
Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee 








Centre 
College 


Founded 1819 
(Kentucky’s Bluegrass Area) 


terian. 





Separate Campuses..... 
for women and men students but most classes and social func- 
tions held jointly. Fully accredited. Liberal Arts. Presby- 
Famous for distinguished alumni. Fine facilities. 
Send for illustrated booklet 
Thomas A. Spragens, President 


Danville, Ky. 
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